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which they are rendering united service. 


Conscientious Objectors Today 


The Selective Service Act of 1940 provided for the 
exemption of any person “who, by reason of religious 
training and belief, is conscientiously opposed to partici- 
pation in war in any form.” Such persons must be as- 
signed to noncombatant service, or, if they are also con- 
scientiously opposed to this, to “work of national impor- 


tance under civilian direction.” “Regular or duly or- 
dained” ministers and students of theological seminaries 
in existence one year before the adoption of the Selective 
Service Act are required to register but are exempt from 
service. In Illinois, however, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem has ruled that they may waive the right to exemption 
and register as conscientious objectors. 


It is estimated by the National Selective Service System 
that about one per cent of the first 800,000 draftees called 
claimed exemption as conscientious objectors. This esti- 
mate may, however, be too small. In Indiana the number 
who have already been placed in Class IV-E is nearly 
4,000, or eight times the original estimate of 500 for all 
those registered. Since there are many Friends, Mennon- 
ites and Brethren in Indiana the number there may be 
larger than in any other state. The present estimate for 
the entire country is that there may be from 20,000 to 
40,000 in Class IV-E. By February 1, 6,700 men had been 
placed in Class IV-E, “conscientious objectors available 
only for civilian work of national importance.” 


About 80 men refused to register. Of these, at least 40 
have already received prison sentences ranging from three 
months (in New Haven) to five years in San Francisco. 
Most of the sentences, however, were for a year and a 
day. Others who refused to register are still awaiting 
trial. On January 18, the President issued an order pro- 
viding for the parole of those who refused to register if 
they will accept service in the army or navy, or non- 
combatant service, or “work of national importance under 
civilian direction,” or assignment to some special service 
which may be established later. 


Noncombatant military service was defined by the 
President on December 11, 1940, as service in any unit 
which is always unarmed, service in the Medical Depart- 
ment, service in any unit whose “primary function . . . 
does not require the use of arms in combat, provided the 
individual’s assignment within such unit . . . does not 
require him to bear arms or to be trained in their use.” 
“Noncombatant training” was defined as “training in all 
military subjects except marksmanship, combat firing, 
target practices, and those subjects relating to the em- 
ployment of weapons.” 
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On February 6 the Director of Selective Service was 
authorized to establish or designate “work of national 
importance.” He was directed to determine the agencies 
which may provide such work and have general super- 
vision and control over it. He may accept the voluntary 
services of private organizations or individuals in carry- 
ing out this order. 

The National Service Board for Religious Objectors 
has been designated as the coordinating agency for all 
this work. Its members are American Friends Service 
Committee, Brethren Service Committee, Mennonite 
Central Committee, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Metho- 
dist Commission on World Peace, and Molokan Advisory 
Committee. The Committee on the Conscientious Ob- 
jector of the Federal Council of Churches is a consultative 
member. The other duties of the National Service Board 
are to correspond with local draft boards in regard to 
specific cases in dispute, to confer with the Selective Ser- 
vice System and with the Department of Justice in regard 
to appeals and investigations, and to assist the Selective 
Service System in assigning individuals to the different 
work camps. 

Thomas E. Jones, president of Fisk University, directs 
the Friends camps, Henry A. Fast of Newton, Kans., 
the Mennonite camps, and Paul Bowman, president of 
Bridgewater College, the Brethren camps. Thus far, 
arrangements have been made with the government for 
the establishment of camps at Patapsco State Forest 
near Baltimore, Md., Cooperstown, N. Y., Onekema, 
Mich., Grottoes, Va., San Dimas, Cal., Lagro, Ind., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., and Bluffton, Ind. Several have 
already been organized. 

The first camps will operate under the technical super- 
vision of the Soil Conservation Service and the Forestry 
Service. Projects will be set up later in connection with 
the Public Health Service, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and other government agencies dealing with 
groups and individuals needing assistance. The govern- 
ment will make available unused C.C.C. camps and will 
provide cooking and heating units, cots, and basic camp 
equipment. The Selective Service System will be respon- 
sible for sanitation and health at the camps and for the 
successful completion of the work programs. All other 
expenses must be met from private funds, by the 
individual or his family or the churches. The conscien- 
tious objectors will not receive payment for their work. 

It is estimated that it will cost at least $35 a month, or 
$420 a year for each man at the camps. If there are from 
20,000 to 40,000 men assigned to work under civilian 
control, as is expected now, the total cost will be from 
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$8,400,000 to $42,000,000. The Disciples of Christ, the 
Methodist World Peace Commission, the Baptist Pacifist 
Fellowship, the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship and ‘other 
church groups are planning to help the men who can- 
not pay their own way. The Friends, the Mennonites, 
and the Brethren plan to carry the responsibility for those 
who cannot secure help from their own denominations. 
If, however, the number of objectors is as large as seems 
probable now, the cost may well be greater than the 
churches can bear. Since the work to be done is “of na- 
tional importance,” some persons consider that the gov- 
ernment should pay army wages, at least, to the men. 


The Federal Council of Churches has been deeply con- 
cerned about this question from the beginning. A com- 
mittee on the Conscientious Objector, with Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist Church as chairman, 
was appointed shortly after the adoption of the Selective 
Service Act. As has already been noted this committee 
is a consultative member of the National Service Board. 
It has arranged with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee for joint sponsorship of one or more work camps. 
A letter has been sent to the heads of the Selective Service 
System in each state, giving them a summary of pro- 
nouncements by denominational bodies on conscientious 
objectors. A bulletin describing developments in the field 
is sent out from time to time. 


The “Reds” and the Liberals 


For many years liberal groups in America have cham- 
pioned the cause of radicals when the latter seemed to be 
in danger of losing basic political rights. Some of us 
have vivid recollections of the hysteria which prevailed 
in the years immediately following the first World War 
when aliens were being deported in rather loose fashion. 
Eminent liberals, some of them now members of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, interested themselves in a movement to 
stem the tide of hysteria which was then threatening our 
constitutional liberties. (See the Federal Council’s re- 
port, The Deportation Cases of 1919-1920, published in 
1921.) Since that time the tendency to deny political 
rights to radicals, especially Communists, has frequently 
manifested itself. Opposition to it was one of the pur- 
poses of the “United Front” represented by the American 
League against War and Fascism (later, the American 
League for Peace and Democracy) which disbanded last 
year. 

The Nazi-Soviet Pact changed the entire picture. The 
Communist Party in America followed the “Moscow line” 
and alienated in large measure the liberals and “fellow 
travelers,” who felt that they had been made use of in 
“transmission belt” activities which, in effect, contributed 
to the support of a studied policy on the part of a foreign 
government unsympathetic with democratic ideals. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, a vigorous champion of 
political rights, felt compelled to exclude Communists 
from its directorate. The Dies Committee, vigorously at- 
tacked in its early days by liberal organizations, actually 
unearthed so much undercover radical activity that lib- 
eral criticism of it was allayed. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, long regarded as “leftish,” became con- 
cerned over Communist influence within its ranks, and 
now is actually engaged in a movement to purge itself by 
revoking the charter of some of its locals. 

The issue that emerges here seems to be this: How 
much radical activity, and of what sort, can be regarded 
as consistent with democratic process? That there is 


danger in current efforts to suppress radicalism in the 
schools and in school textbooks, and in the denial to the 
Communist Party of a place on the ballot, is widely recog- 
nized by liberals. All such movements, admittedly, give 
encouragement to persons and organizations interested, 
not in democracy but in preserving the social status quo. 
At the same time, thoughtful liberals who have not hesi- 
tated to jeopardize their own positions by defending the 
rights of unpopular groups have begun to ask whether a 
right to participate in political and educational activity in 
a democracy actually exists without reference to any com- 
mitment on the part of those who engage in such activity 
to the principles of democratic procedure. The issue is, 
of course, not one of the right to advocate any change 
whatsoever in our form of government, provided demo- 
cratic processes are not disrupted. Hence it would seem 
that the question of giving the Communist Party a place 
on the ballot is of a quite different nature from that of 
allowing Communist indoctrination in the schools. 


Every case in which this issue arises raises a question 
as to the net result of repressing any kind of political or 
educational activity. Probably the fear of forcing radi- 
calism underground has led many liberals to champion 
the rights of left-wing organizations even when they de- 
plored their activities and were totally out of sympathy 
with their philosophy. 


Karl Barth Speaks Again 


American Christians have been interested in the effect 
of the European crisis on the mind of Karl Barth. Re- 
cently he sent a letter to French Protestants which gave 
further evidence of his growing concern for making Chris- 
tianity relevant to the political situation. The letter was 
published in J. H. Oldham’s Christian News-Letter from 
London dated January 29. Portions of it follow: 


“Need I remind you that a whole ocean of actual events, 
of enemy success and of our own failure, does not neces- 
sarily contain for us as Christians a single drop of truth? 
The recognition that we underestimated others and over- 
estimated ourselves is a good and necessary thing. This 
recognition, however, has nothing to teach us about what 
is right or wrong or about the responsibility and decision 
which follow on our knowledge of right or wrong. I can- 
not think that your judgment of today about the funda- 
mental situation between Hitler and the rest of us is dif- 
ferent from a year ago just because in the meantime Hitler 
has had so many good days .. . National Socialism itself, 
. . . has not changed, even in the smallest particular. It 
has only proved itself to be more efficient in war than 
we thought and become more powerful than we 
wished. .. . 

“If I have been well informed and understand the mat- 
ter rightly there is much talk in Christian circles in the 
France of today about the humility with which one ought 
to acknowledge and accept the ‘total defeat’ as a divine 
judgment. And further, about the penitence which is 
now necessary. And again, about a sorrowful silence in 
which one must address oneself to the modest tasks which 
still remain, or are beginning to emerge, under the pro- 
visional arrangements of the armistice. Much talk also 
about prayer, about preaching Christ crucified, about cre- 
ating, preserving and encouraging a new public spirit, as 
the only possible way for you to cooperate today in mat- 
ters which are the common concern of the Christian 
Church and the legal state. I understand all this, and I 
am doing my best to understand it with sympathy and 
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trust. For I am a little disturbed by the fact that I seem 
to have heard all this before; that is to say, in the Ger- 
many after 1933, when she was overrun by National 
Socialism. At that time and in Germany it implied a 
retreat of Christianity from responsibility in ecclesiastical 
and political spheres to the inner sphere of a religious 
attitude which, in order to maintain itself, no longer con- 
cerned itself with, or at least was not willing to fight and 
suffer for, the right form of the Church, let alone that 
of the state. ... 

“.. . Let us only be sure that, if we preach about hu- 
mility, it is a humility before God of which we are speak- 
ing, and not a humility before facts and circumstances, 
before powers and dominions, before men and human au- 
thorities. Humility before God can have nothing to do 
with resignation, nor with a stunned petrification before 
a destiny which we must recognize, at any rate for the 
time being, to be in a certain sense unalterable. If we 
were to give way to this, we should have surrendered our 
faith and the enemy would already have triumphed over 

“... When and how can a human defeat become ‘total’, 
unless Christians involved in it were to lose their faith 
in the omnipotent grace of God, and with it their inward 
joy and the courage to bear their Christian witness? . . . 

“It follows that prayer will not lead us away from polit- 
ical thought and action of a modest but definite kind, but 
will rather lead us directly into purposeful conflict. 

“It follows that the new public spirit will be not only 
a goal, not only the subject of all kinds of teaching, pas- 
toral work and discussion, but, above all and at once, a 
beginning—the spirit of a Christian repudiation of defeat, 
the spirit of a Christian approach to a new and better 
resistance, the spirit of the Christian hope which is not 
disposed to leave the field to the demons. How in the 
world can this spirit be created, maintained and encour- 
aged except by practising it?... 

“Tf I could understand them in this way, and could cor- 
rect them a little, I would agree with these emphases. They 
would not mean that the Church of France has concluded 
an armistice. It is just this that the Church cannot and 
must not do, neither in the terms we have been consider- 
ing nor in any others. In the Church in France the 
spiritual war must still go on. She cannot on any terms 
conclude a peace, or even an armistice, with Hitler. And 
in the Church in France, it must be, and remain, per- 
fectly clear, that even the military armistice which the 
Vichy government made with Hitler, can have only a 
provisional character.” 


Labor Law in Soviet Russia 


The “revolutionary” changes in the position of labor in 
Soviet Russia are described by Michael T. Florinsky in 
Political Science Quarterly (New York) for March. Mr. 
Florinsky, who is lecturer in economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and well known for his books and articles on Rus- 
sian affairs, points out that since 1928 “the promotion of 
labor efficiency and discipline has been among the chief 
preoccupations of Soviet leaders.” Although the number 
of industrial workers more than doubled from 1927-1928 
to 1932, the anticipated increase in productivity was not 
attained. In an effort to check the “ceaseless shifting of 
workers from one job to another” the Soviet government 
introduced “labor booklets” giving the worker’s full labor 
record including the reasons for changing jobs and made 
“right to a paid vacation and social benefits contingent on 
the length of employment in one establishment.” Piece- 
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work, already “sternly enforced,” was sanctioned by the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936. Since 1938 the penalty for 
tardiness and truancy has been dismissal and eviction 
from lodgings. 

In 1940 a new drive for efficiency was begun as a re- 
sult of the revelation of Soviet weakness in the Russo- 
Finnish War. The Decree of May 27, 1940, issued jointly 
by the Council of People’s Commissars and the General 
Committee of the Communist Party, gives the foremen 
(especially in the machine-building industry) power to 
hire and dismiss workers, assign men to their jobs, im- 
pose penalties, and grant monetary rewards. Their wages 
range, according to the plant, from 550 to 1,100 rubles a 
month, although the average wage for industry as a 
whole in 1938 was 289 rubles and the minimum wage was 
110 rubles. 

The Decree of June 26, 1940, applicable to “practically 
every industrial enterprise and public agency in the Soviet 
Union,” introduced the eight-hour day in enterprises for- 
merly on the seven-hour basis and the seven-hour day for 
those formerly working six hours. The latter was re- 
tained only in particularly dangerous or unhealthful oc- 
cupations. Young people of 16 now work eight hours 
a day instead of the former six hours. The seven-day 
week, with Sunday as a general day of rest, has replaced 
the six-day week (five days of work with one day of 
rest). Workers are forbidden to go from one job to an- 
other without special permission from the director of the 
factory where they are employed. Dismissal or transfer 
may be granted only to the physically unfit, those retiring on 
an old-age pension, to those who have been admitted as stu- 
dents in secondary schools or colleges, or to wives of 
army men who have been transferred to different posts. 
Any worker or employe who violates the rule is liable 
to imprisonment from two to four months. The maxi- 
mum penalty for truancy is six months of “corrective la- 
bor” (usually in the factory where the worker is em- 
ployed) and a heavy deduction from his earnings. Direc- 
tors who do not institute criminal proceedings against 
such workers or who hire those not properly discharged 
are also liable to criminal prosecution. Piece-work rates 
are to be lowered to keep earnings at their former level. 


The individual labor contracts of technicians, engineers 
and highly-skilled workers have been abrogated and they 
may now be assigned to any enterprise where their services 
are deemed particularly useful. Young people over six- 
teen may now work overtime and at night. Directors, 
chief engineers and heads of technical control departments 
are made personally responsible for the quality of goods 
produced. Failure to meet the prescribed standards is a 
criminal offense, punishable by imprisonment from five 
to eight years. 

Labor cases are tried in the People’s Courts without 
the two elected “people’s assessors” who ordinarily have 
equal rights with the judge in the determination of ver- 
dicts. Judges have been warned that laxness in dealing 
with these cases will make them liable to “summary dis- 
ciplinary action.” 

The Decree of October 2, 1940, established an annual 
draft of 800,000 to 1,000,000 boys to be trained for trades. 
The boys of 14 to 15 are to have a two-year course at the 
Trade Schools and Railroad Schools, those of 16 to 17 a 
six-months’ course at the Factory Training Schools. After 
the training is completed they are under obligation to serve 
for four years wherever they are sent. The collective 
farms must contribute two young men for every hundred 
members of either sex from 14 to 55. 
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On October 3, 1940, it was announced that free instruc- 
tion has been abolished in the three senior years of sec- 
ondary’ schools and in all colleges and universities. Tui- 
tion fees in secondary schools vary from 150 to 200 rubles 
a year and from 300 to 500 rubles in higher schools. 
Scholarships are available only for “students of outstand- 
ing accomplishments.” In view of the fact that the in- 
come of most farmers is probably still lower than the 
average monthly wage in industry of 289 rubles, the writer 
thinks that higher education is to be reserved for those 
in the upper income brackets. 


A Symposium on Latin America 


The March issue of Survey Graphic (New York) is de- 
voted to “The Americas: South and North.” 


A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, discusses 
“Peace Without Empire.” The most difficult problems 
in inter-American relations, he says, are those caused by 
the economic disparities between the different countries. 
These are “the subject of continuous study” by the Inter- 
American Economic and Financial Advisory Committee. 
Cooperation in the political field is being developed 
through the Pan-American Conferences, the meetings of 
foreign ministers for consultation, and the different tech- 
nical groups working on special problems. The “coopera- 
tive peace,” Mr. Berle believes, must soon either “largely 
develop, or else succumb.” 


John I. B. McCulloch, editor of Pan American News 
considers “Influences from Overseas.” He believes that 
“if Germany defeats Great Britain, her stature as a world 
power will make her an almost irresistible influence in 
Latin American affairs. If she loses, she has lost Latin 
America too. . . . If France emerges from the present 
war a second-rate power politically, her prestige will suf- 
fer.” He doubts whether “Britain, even if she proves 
victorious in the present war, can greatly increase her 
influence in Latin America.” The extent to which the 
United States is “heir to the various European influences” 
is “the most chastening element in this entire situation”’ 
because of the “tremendous responsibility” it puts on us. 

The work of the Office for Coordination of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations Between the American Republics 
is discussed by Nelson A. Rockefeller, the Coordinator. 
He says that “the Office is proceeding only on the prin- 
ciple that there should be no promotion of cultural unity 
under the domination of any one of the republics.” 

Samuel Guy Inman, now professor of international re- 
lations at the University of Pennsylvania, affirms his con- 
viction that the “common denominator” of the Americas 
is “social justice,” and that “in the long run” the really 
important thing is for the United States to cooperate 
with the Latin American countries “in solving their so- 
cial problems.” 


Lewis Hanke, director, Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress, studies some of the obstacles to Pan Ameri- 
can unity in “A Goose on the Ramparts.” Among these 
are “our Jim Crow practice,” which means discrimina- 
tion against any Latin Americans “with the slightest trace 
of Negro blood,” the mutual lack of information about 
the educational systems of the two continents, “our fluctu- 
ating foreign policy,” the difficulty of true cultural inter- 
change between nations at different stages of cultural 
development, and the diversity of the Latin American 
nations. 

Labor problems in Latin America are outlined briefly 
by Ernesto Galarza, Chief, Division of Social and Labor 


Information, Pan American Union. Among these are the 
rising cost of living coupled with wage reductions, immi- 
gration, the enforcement of existing social legislation, the 
effect of “hemisphere defense” on national social policies, 
and “the absence of a balanced economy.” The fear of 
North American imperialism can only be overcome by 
carrying out “the process of military defense in emer- 
gency and of social defense in peacetime in such a manner 
that democracy at each step produces specifically demo- 
cratic results.” 


Journalism and the Social Balance Sheet 


Bruce Bliven, in a 10-point statement entitled “Balance 
Sheet of American Journalism” (New Republic, New 
York, March 10), takes up the familiar issue of the con- 
trol of the press, approaching the matter in a realistic 
fashion. Granting that the American press is the best in 
the world and that on the whole it is improving, he never- 
theless offers a number of criticisms and voices his deep 
concern over several aspects of the situation. 


Taking up the contention that advertisers dictate jour- 
nalistic policy, Mr. Bliven says this does happen and that 
it is important but that for the most part “the advertiser 
doesn’t need to exert any influence, because the publisher, 
who has the control, is himself very much the same kind 
of fellow as the advertiser, with the same ideas and in- 
hibitions.” Newspapers, Mr. Bliven points out, are pub- 
lished by business men; the day of the editor-owner is 
gone. The large city newspaper is a huge financial enter- 
prise and as such tends to reflect the mentality of the 
business community. This introduces a conflict within a 
newspaper organization. “Both in 1936 and in 1940,” 
Mr. Bliven says, “informal polls showed that something 
like 90 per cent of the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune was in favor of President Roosevelt.” 
Nevertheless the paper supported Landon in ’36 and 
Willkie in 40. “I strongly doubt,” he says, “whether 
more than a small proportion of the Chicago Tribune's 
staff agrees with the violent isolationism and hostility to 
the New Deal of Colonel Robert McCormick ; yet even if 
100 per cent of them disagreed with him, the paper would 
doubtless continue in its course.” 


Chain journalism, Mr. Bliven thinks, has both good 
points and bad. It mitigates the evil of local intimidation, 
raises the standard of service which smaller communities 
may have and brings to the readers of smaller papers the 
writings of the most able columnists. On the other hand, 
it greatly swells the power of individual publishers. There 
is also the tendency toward standardized syndicated ma- 
terial. The local flavor is lacking ; the syndicated column- 
ist becomes a mass producer and a less vigorous and de- 
pendable guide. 


Mr. Bliven is also concerned over the preponderance 
of middle-class influence upon the press. That point of 
view is represented by papers circulating “approximately 
40,000,000 copies a day.” The labor journals, including 
weekly and monthly publications, “have a combined cir- 
culation of perhaps 8,000,000.” Even here there is heavy 
duplication. Granting that the working population has 
to a considerable extent.a middle-class outlook Mr. Bliven 
fears that this means chiefly that most workers prefer 
“a good middleclass paper rather than a bad labor one.” 
He believes that “many thousands of workingmen feel 
that the press as a whole is hostile to them, will not tell 
their story fairly, gives disproportionate space and em- 
phasis to the employer’s side in every dispute.” 
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